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A study examined flexible delivery modes that could 
be used to provide adult literacy and basic education (ALBE) to 
students in rural areas of Victoria, Australia. Telephone interviews 
were conducted with 29 students and 20 tutors and administrators 
involved in community-based programs, the 3CCC Airwaves Learning 
radio program, and off-campus tutoring arrangements. Factors 
identified as barriers to delivery of ALBE to students in rural areas 
included the following: limited program funding, lack of 
infrastructure to support innovative provision, difficulty of 
predicting student numbers in advance, and lack of advocacy froiL ALBE 
students. Flexible modes of delivery, especially audioconf erencing 
(teleconferencing) and audiographics, were deemed effective in 
ensuring equal access to group provision and its benefits for 
students isolated due to distance or social/economic factors. A cost 
analysis established that audioconf erencing programs giving students 
access to group tuition are a costly program delivery mode; however, 
the alternative is the absence of group provision. Minimizing the 
number of delivery sites and increasing the number of students at 
each site were recommended as strategies for reducing costs. The 
student and tutor interview questions are appended along with 1991 
ALBE statistics and a case study of an ALBE audiographic conferencing 
numeracy class. Contains 20 references. (MN) 
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GLOSSARY 



AUDIOCONFERENCJNr, 



rssr sir ~ in, ° a — 

AUDIOGRAPHIC CONFFR ENCINQ 

Audioconferencing is enhanced by the addition of a comnutpr lint iUo r j - 

.mplementation of audiographie conferencing ^^^0^ MaX ' faX - aUd, ° » °" e 

DISTANCE EDUCATION 

distnT C H U r ati0n h f u traditional, y ^ed the separation of teacher and learner in 
FLEXIBLE DF.I.TVFPV 



FLEXIBLE F F A RMf Mr. 
Flexible learning is 



(Centre for Flexible Learning) 



FLEXIMODF. 



LITERACY 



Literacy involves the integration of listening, speaking, reading, writing and critical 
thinking; it incorporates numeracy. It includes the cultural knowledge which enables 
a speaker, writer or reader to recognise and use language appropriate to different 
social situations. For an advanced technological society such as Australia, the goal is 
an active literacy which allows people to use language to enhance their capacity to 
think, create and question, in order to participate effectively in society. 

(Australian Council of Adult Literacy) 



OPEN LEARNING 



Open Learning is an approach rather than a system or technique; it is based on the 
needs of individual learners, not the interests of the teacher or the institution; it gives 
students as much control as possible over what and when and where and how they 
learn; it commonly uses the delivery methods of distance education and the facilities 
of educational technology; it changes the role of a teacher from a source of 
knowledge to a manager of learning and a facilitator. It justifies these measures by 
arguments of efficiency, cost effectiveness and equity. (Johnson R 1990) 



TELEMATICS 

Telematics is a term developed in educational circles to describe the electronically based 
equipment and the processes and strategies used to enable interactive teaching and learning 
between two or more geographically different locations. Audioconferencing and 
audiographics are two means by which classes can be taught by telematics. 
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FLEXIBLE DELIVERY OF ADULT LITERACY AND 
BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



• RECOMMENDATIONS 

l.l 



1.2 



1.3 



1.4 



1.5 



1.6 



™93 ALMbudle? * ? ^ T* f0nn ° f pr °* ram delive ^ and from 
I»U ALBE budgets ought to renect this. This funding needs to be oneoine 

~^nr ° f bUd86t f ° r ~ del4,°S 8 

(Pages 4-7) 

That flexible delivery of programs should continue to arise from a need 

* ^ ^ thiS » be deeped and 

(Pages 7-9) 

That recurrent funding for flexible delivery include appropriate time 

t^rlV^rr St3ff admi " ist — P progrr p ,anning 
need to Ett? m l * documentat '°" of practice. Such time allowances 
need to be 50% more than ,s currently available in ALBE programs. 

(Pages 10-13 and 22-23) 

That as curriculum materials are developed for flexible delivery thev 

Se^ice(ART sT R ™ U ™ ™ d In "" 

service (A.R.I.S.) collection to ensure accessibility to practitioners. 

(Pages 14-15) 

That teaching and administrative staff have access to appropriate 
profess.onal development, curriculum and technical support networks 
equipment, facilities and venues networks, 

(Pages 20-22, 24-26) 

JvoTkT* SeCt0ral ^ ***** f ° Stered b * the °P™ Earning Network 
(V^O.L.N.) continue to be developed and enhanced to guarantee the co 
ordmation and management of planning, development and resouices 

(Page 5) 
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2. INTRODUCTION 



2.1 BACKGROUND TO THE PROJECT 

In 1991 the then Division of Further Education (D.F.E.) and the State 
Training Board (S.T.B.) recognised a need, developed a brief, sought 
tenders and the submission from the Loddon Campaspe College of TAFE 
was deemed most worthy. A project officer, the author of this report, was 
appointed to work with a management group. This group included 
representatives of the Loddon Campaspe College of TAFE, the Loddon 
Mallee Regional Council of Adult, Community and Further Education 
(A.C.F.E.), the La Trobe University College of Northern Victoria and the 
Department of Schools Education (D.S.E.). 

Given the time taken to prepare this report significant changes have 
occurred. The former offices of the Adult, Community and Further 
Education Board and the State Training Board have been combined into a 
single agency, the Office of Training and Further Education (O.T.F.E.). 

The focus of this report is the flexible delivery of adult literacy and basic 
education programs. Particular attention is paid to the efficacy of flexible 
delivery in rural Victoria where distance and isolation can be barriers to 
equity of access to further education and training. 

Rural areas of Victoria are characterised by low population density. In 
contrast to other parts of Australia where there are often vast distances 
betv/een population centres, in most parts of rural Victoria small towns or 
hamlets are relatively close together. However, these small towns have few, 
if any services The isolation *s therefore not just a result of distance from 
services but can be due to a lack of mobility, low economic status or the 
absence of public transport. 

The aim of the research project was to document flexible delivery tutors' 
best practices and student perceptions of the programs and to place these 
within the context of recent evaluative reports of the flexible delivery 
programs conducted in the areas of aduJt literacy and basic education and of 
the Victorian Certificate of Education (VCE) in Victoria. This report is an 
attempt to bring together this information with data which has been gained 
through further qualitative research. 

2.2 A DULT LITERACY AND BASIC EDUCATION 

This report uses the Australian Council of Adult Literacy's definition of 
literacy, (see Glossary) 

As well as improving reading, writing or numeracy skills, adult literacy 
tuition aims to build up self-confidence and to encourage students to 
become more independent members of society. Some adults who seek 
tuition wish to improve their employment or promotion prospects or to re- 
enter formal education. 

\2 
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Adult Literacy and Basic Education (ALBE) programs offer tuition to adults 
over 15 who have left school and who have skills below the Certificate in 
Adult General Education (C.A.G.E.) exit Level 4. Study at Level 4 could 
articulate to VCE or other courses which do not have VCE as a 
prerequisite. Particular student target groups in Victoria include job 
seekers, people of aboriginal descent, women, physically or intellectually 
disabled people and rurally isolated people. 

Tuition is available in small classes in TAFE colleges or in community 
settings such as neighbourhood houses or community learning centres. Staff 
responsible for community based provision are usually part-time or 
sessional teachers. In some communities volunteer tutors work individually, 
and sometimes privately, with students. 



CONTEXT OF THE RESEARCH 

3 1 HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF FLEXIBLE DEL IVERY IN 
ALBE 



lERIC 



The development of the flexible delivery of ALBE programs can be traced 
from 1985 with the establishment of the Distance Literacy Steering 
Committee with representation from the Victorian TAFE Off-Campus 
Network (VTOCN) and the then Victorian Adult Literacy Council (VALC). 
In 1986 the steering committee promoted two pilot programs. A student- 
centred project was conducted in the TAFE Northern Metropolitan Region. 
In Gippsland a group of volunteer tutors was given their initial training via 
teleconferencing (now known as audioconferencing). During 1987 eleven 
distance literacy programs were conducted. Six programs provided tutor 
education to volunteer tutors who were involved with student tuition on an 
individual basis. These programs used the Distance Literacy Tutor Training 
Kit which was developed by Peter Waterhouse. Five programs provided 
literacy tuition to students in their homes using teleconferencing and 
materials provided by the group tutors. These programs were well 

documented and evaluated in a report. , T ,„ OON 

v (Jones 1988) 

Although Distance Literacy Tutor training programs were conducted in 
several country regions between 1988 and 1991, the ALBE field, both the 
TAFE colleges and community based providers, have moved slowly toward 
the flexible delivery of programs. 

3 2 VICTORIAN TAFE OFF CAMPUS NETWORK (VTnrisn 
PROVISION 

In 1991 the VTOCN offered four "Distance Literacy" programs which were 
to be delivered in a flexible mode with some audio-conference support. 
These were Literacy Tutor Training, Second Session Student Support, Road 
Rules and Telemaths (Numeracy Tutor Training). 
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Student numbers for 1991 were very low. (See Appendix 3) (Also 
included in these ALBE statistics are students who enrolled in TAFE Off- 
Campus Access and Bridging subjects which were delivered via the 
traditional print-based correspondence mode.) 

COMMUNITY-BASED PROVISION 

In community based ALBE provision, that is programs which are conducted 
by providers such as learning centres or neighbourhood houses, the flexible 
delivery mode is rare. However since 1990 there have been some isolated 
examples of innovative program delivery. In 1991 fewer than 60 students 
were taught by this mode. Our research suggests that at the most optimistic 
level students in flexible delivery programs represented only .558% of the 
total ALBE student contact hours for 1991. 

3.3.1 Second Session Student Support Programs 

These programs were based on the model developed by VTOCN 
whereby up to 10 adult students already undertaking literacy tuition 
with a tutor on a 1:1 basis were linked up by audioconference from 
their own homes, with a group tutor. Two such programs have been 
conducted from the Kerang Learning Centre in the Loddon-Mallce 
region of ACFE. These programs were a joint venture with 
VTOCN, which was the funding body. In 1990 and again 1991, a 
ten week program with six students participating was conducted. 

The Wimmera Adult Literacy Group, in the Wimmera-Central 
Highlands region of ACFE conducted two six-week Second Session 
Student Support programs in 1991. A total of 8 students were 
enrolled. 

3.3.2 Workplace Basic Education Pilot Project 

This project was conducted by the Continuing Education Centre, 
Albury-Wodonga in North Eastern Victoria. The aim was to deliver 
workplace basic education to thirty nine employees of the 
Department of Conservation and Environment in small scattered, 
rural workplaces in a flexible manner. An evaluative report which 
outlines the issues involved in the planning and delivery of the 
program, has been published. (Butcher, 1990) 

3.3.3 ALBE Numeracy Program 

This program which commenced in May 1992 is being conducted in 
the Loddon-Mallee ACFE region. A group of students with the 
group tutor at Charlton is linked to a group of students at 
Wedderburn, by audiographics. Five students are participating. The 
results of a pilot project at the Sunraysia College of TAFE (1992) 
which trialled the use of audiographics with a basic education class 
in 1991 indicated that there was no significant difference in the 
amount learnt, compared to a conventional lesson. 
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RADIO LITERACY 



"Airwaves Learning" (Adult literacy and numeracy) commenced in 1991 
and is broadcast on 3CCC a community, FM radio station transmitting from 
Harcourt, near Bendigo in Central Victoria. Three, one-hour programs are 
broadcast each week. The program aims to meet the needs of adults who 
cannot attend ALBE classes and to increase awareness of ALBE provision. 
The very rationale of presenting literacy on air - the stigma of illiteracy in 
the community and the consequent need for people to remain anonymous - 
is such that it is claimed by the presenter that data relating to student 
numbers and the programs' effectiveness is very difficult to obtain. 

3 5 RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

3.5.1 Centre for Flexible Learning 

The establishment of the Centre for Flexible Learning is a recent 
initiative to provide a clear focus for the future development of 
system wide delivery strategies. In its initial phase, operating with a 
designated grant from the Training Development Division, Office of 
the State Training Board, the Centre is providing advice on policy 
and planning issues. 

3- 5 - 2 Ministry Telematics Support Network ( 1 99(). 1 992) 

The Telematics Support Network was established to meet the 
increasing demand, across all sectors of the then Ministry of 
Education for specialist advice on the use of telematics for education 
and training programs. The Network Project team has supported the 
cooperative expansion of the use of telematics in alternative modes 
of curriculum delivery in all sectors. One outcome of the work of 
the Project team was the publication of "It doesn't iust hannen . " 
which gives details of the Project. 

3.5.3 Victorian Open Learning Network (V.O.L.N.) 

Prior to the winding up of the Ministry Telematics Support Network 
it proposed the establishment of the V.O.L.N. An interim committee 
has been established in 1993 and is, among other things, considering 
pursuing cross-sectoral linkages which may include the establishment 
of open learning centres across the state. The Ministry Telematics 
Support Network made considerable progress in establishing cross- 
sectoral networks in country Victoria in 1991, these regionally based 
consortia include the Loddon-Campaspe Mallee Regional Telematics 
Education Consortium (R.T.E.C.). In other regions Regional Open 
Learning Consortia (R.O.L.C.'s) have been established. 
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Such developments are a reflection of a continuing interest in 
flexible delivery modes in order to meet the needs of students who 
cannot access traditional face-to-face tuition. However, until now 
budgetary constraints have meant that the interest has not yet 
translated to provision. 



In order to identify the flexible delivery programs which could provide 
relevant data for this study the Regional Adult Literacy and Basic Education 
Officers (RALBEO's) and TAFE Access Co-ordinators were written to. 
While this brought very little response, contact had already been made with 
tutors who had conducted distance literacy programs (tutor training and 
second session student support) and the presenter of 3CCC's Airwaves 
Learning. Further information was gathered through following up contacts 
in the further education field, both practitioners and administrators and by 
reading relevant publications (see reference list). Other flexible delivery 
programs, although not all ALBE provision, were included as sources of 
data, either through tutor interviews or evaluative reports (see reference 
list). 

The major source of data for this report however was telephone interviews. 
Twenty-nine students and twenty tutors and administrators were interviewed 
(see Table 1). Two interview schedules (see Appendix 1 & 2) were 
developed based broadly on the following areas: 

• educational objectives 

• student expectations and outcomes 

• time commitment and additional help and support 

• reactions to the mode of delivery 

• teaching/learning strategies 

• resources. 

All students and tutors asked were willing to be interviewed. 

Also included in the interview sample are TAFE Off Campus tutors and 
students (see Table 1). Off Campus provision in Access and Bridging 
subjects appears to fill the gap in provision for a minority who cannot 
access other ALBE provision. Whilst this project does not have a brief to 
evaluate Off Campus studies, these interviews provided some useful 
comparative data. The traditional, print-based correspondence style courses 
are seen by practitioners as a contrast to the more innovative flexible 
delivery programs. 



4. 



METHODOLOGY 



4.1 



DATA COLLECTION 
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TABLE 1 

Details of I nterview Samp le 





Community 
Based programs 


3CCC radio 
program 


Off-Campus 


Other 


Total 


Students 


14* 


3 


12 




29 


Tutors 


7** 


1 


7 


5# 


20 



* (second session support programs) 

** (tutors of both ALBE and VCE programs 
were included) 



# (includes 2 tutors of South Australian 
program, 3 administrators) 



4.2 



LIMITATIONS OF THF PROJECT 

Due to the limited number of ALBE programs delivered in a flexible mode 
he interview sample wa^ou*^ the ALBE sector, delivered both 
hrough community provision or TAPE, the lack of knowledge and 
awareness of modes of flexible delivery has meant that its adoption has 
been slower than in the DSE or in other areas of TAPE acS 
Technological equipment can be found in schools and TAFE colleges 
particularly m rural areas. Likewise, staff in these sectors have the' 

de ivert ' and'io 0 6XPl r ^ P ° tenliaI ° f technol °^ly enhanced program 
delivery and to provide support for practitioners who are engaged in this 
kind of innovative flexible delivery of programs. However fn the 
community based ALBE sector, program funding is very limited teaching 
staff are almost without exception sessional, and most community prov Sfrs 
lack the infrastructure to support innovative provision. Another factor 
which has hindered ALBE development is the difficulty of prSi^ng 
student numbers in advance and the lack of advocacy from ALBE students 

tt^XSZ- t0 tuition - often Lause of ig ~ 



5 DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 



5.1 
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Jnsurif ^ f'? ry ° f ALBE Pr08ramS Ca " ** an eftai "= ™™ of 

riT I 10 8r ° UP - ProviSi °" f ° r ^ wh0 are "«e 

to distance or to social or economic factors. 

5.1.1 Access to Group Provision 

Flexible modes of delivery, in particular audioconferencing and 
audiographics, have made interactive tuition between two or more 
locations m real time available to students who live in small 
communities where there are insufficient student numbers to meet 
minimum enrolment requirements and to those for whom there are 
other barriers to participation. 

17 



TABLE 2 



Reasons For Participating in Flexible Delivery Programs 





REASON 


NO. OF STUDENTS 


1. Distance from appropriate group 
provision. 


10 


2. Family commitments. 


2 


3. Disability inability to drive. 


nil 


4. Desire for confidentiality. 


2 



In Charlton and Wedderburn in the Loddon Mallee region of ACFE 
in 1992, where low student numbers meant that ALBE group 
provision in numeracy was not viable at either centre, two small 
groups of students have been linked by audiographic conferencing to 
make one viable group. 

5.1.2 The Value of Learning in Groups 

Individual learners working with print-based correspondence 
materials or even working on a 1:1 basis with a tutor are denied the 
interactivity and peer support which are important aspects ot 
participating in group tuition. 

The responses of students who were linked up to ALBE 
audioconferencing programs from their own homes, indicated that 
the opportunity to relate to other students was a positive outcome of 
participating in the program. 

Some student comments, when asked how they felt about being in a 
group, were: 

7 always felt self-conscious that I was different 
Then to hear other people talking... I realised there 
are other people with the same problem. " 

"It helped you to realise other people have the same 
problems as I have. Some were worse, some were 
better." 

"It was different Good to hear other people's 
comments. " 

"... Interesting. The different people surprised me ... 
our needs are all different, yet similar. " 
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7 discovered I was really doing a lot better than 
some other people in some areas." 

"You could hear other people... didn't feel as if you 
were isolated." Jy 

"Its good to hear other people 's problems. " 

Such responses suggest that students' self esteem and confidence 
increased as they realised that they were "not the only one" 

One student whose low self esteem meant that confidentiality was of 

WEST* 10 her 'i nsisted on using her second ™™ 

materials wh.ch had been sent by facsimile to the local Post Office. 
This student commented: 

"It was good far me at the time. I CO uldn 't have coped with 
face-to-face. I could now." P*»*m 

Another student for whom this program was the stepping-stone to 
face-to-face group tuition, said: * 

"I was blushing on the phone. I was even embarrassed 
talking to people I didn 't know on the phone... I wouldn 7 
have sat down with them. There >s no way you could have 

fo:V: o 7d." 0 ° mthen - anyone. 

JSSJP ™ iS ? m Wh \ th0Se ° f AnderS0 " in his *P«t on 
rnnH * a If \ PCClflC term used t0 descri ^ *e audioconferences 

Aus Z C a "It! TAFE ° f Ab ° riginal ^-ationTn SouTh 

Australia. There a group of students in a country or isolated 

station come together in ac.assroom for a weekly link up with 
their lecturer, who is located elsewhere. 
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Some of the benefits of teleconferencing are seen by [the tutor] 
as bemg an opportunity for students to study close to home and 
to provide tuition in subjects not otherwise available i count™ 
areas, because of a lack of skilled teachers or resource or to 

^iTnJtl" 8 ~ Te, - nfe -cing is aisoXto 
give studente both support and immediate feedback, from 
teachers and other students. It gives students the opportunity to 

n^nThr 2T r deas and to voice their °P inio " s in * S2T2d 

non-threatenrng environment. The maintenance of anonymity 
and confidentiality can be very important, especially for X\t 
hteracy students who have sought to hide theirlack of \£L 
perhaps for many years. (Anderson l^ l) 

1Q 



5.1.3 Additional Support Structures and Student Retention Rates 



Although the immediate feedback and support available to students 
in an audioconferencing or audiographic conferencing class is 
valuable, the additional support structures available to them can also 
be an important element of the program. 



Audioconferencing Classes 
TABLE 3 



Student Second Session Support Program 

Student responses to: What extra help and support 
did vou receive, during the program? 



Additional 


Group 


1:1 tutor 


Moral Support 


Relative 


None 


help from 


Tutor 




of other 


or 








students 


Friend 




Number of 


2 


9 


1 


2 


2* 


students 













These students* reasons were: 

- The work wasn't too hard. 

- I didn't need help. 



Volunteer tutors who were working on an individual basis with the 
students were an important source of extra assistance to the students 
(see Table 3). 

Group tutors also sought assistance and support from the 1:1 tutors 
who were matched with the students in their programs. 



Prior to the commencement of the program I met each tutor to 
discuss the distance program and their student's involvement in 
it They were able to provide me with further background 
information about the students. Telephone calls to the tutors 
during the 10 weeks helped me to monitor the outcomes for their 
students. During the 10 weeks of the conferences I relied on the 
tutors to support their students in their weekly preparation. 

(Drummond, 1990) 



The audioconferencing tutor in the Wimmera Adult Literacy Group's 
(1991) program conducted interviews with the 1:1 tutors as a part of 
her evaluation of the program. 

Although not acknowledged by the students interviewed in uis 
study, there is evidence that additional support provided by the 
group tutor is also important. One of the successful elements of the 

ERIC 
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teleconferencing programs which were conducted with adult literacy 
basic education students and volunteer tutors in 1987 and 1988 was 
he support and encouragement offered by the tutor outside of the 



The four teleconference group tutors offered support and 
encouragement to the participants outside the teleconference 
using two or more of the following: 

(0 face-to-face meetings during the project (where possible) 

(ii) weekly newsletter 

(iii) personal letters 

(iv) personal phone calls 

Consistent backup and contact with each student was considered 
crucal to the continuing participation of students. 

(Jones, 1988 ) 

Classes which link small pr0UDS nf guidents 

In the programs which deliver tuition to a group of students at a site 
which is remote from the teacher, a support person is usually with- 
the group, at least in the initial stages of the program. 

"In the teletutorial programs conducted by the TAFE school 
of Aboriginal Education in South Australia, an on-site 
instructor, if possible a member of the local community, was 
present throughout the program. " 

"In East Gippsland where adult VCE is delivered to groups 
of students at outreach centres fiom the East Gippsland 
Community College of TAFE a support person is usually 
present for the first three sessions. Once the group was 
established the peer support within the group became an 
important element of the program," 

"In the VCE mathematics class conducted by the Kerang 
Learning Centre and the Pyramid Hill Neighbourhood house, 
linking two small groups by audiographics, a support person 
was present at the remote site for fourteen of the twenty 
weeks of the program. In retrospect the support person felt 
that she should have withdrawn from the program earlier to 
encourage the peer support within the group to develop." 

Although the role of a support person is important, particularly in 
the early stages of the program when a trouble shooter may be 
needed, the peer support which develops within the group can also 
be a significant feature of the program. 
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TAFE Off Campus Provision 



The introduction of courses which provide the learner with 
audioconference support, such as the Second Session Student 
Support Program and the recently published 4 Road Rules Learner 
Reader Course' (1992) indicates 4 hat a wider use of flexible delivery 
modes in TAFE Off Campus provision is developing. Fleximode 
provision in the VCE studies is also a successful mode of delivery. 
However the overwhelming majority of ALBE students who were 
enrolled in Off Campus studies in 1991 were studying independently 
via the print-based correspondence mode (see Appendix 3). Contact 
with tutors is via the written material submitted - only three of the 
students interviewed had telephoned their tutors for assistance on 
one or two occasions. 

Some Off Campus tutors interviewed had reservations about this 
mode of delivery - 

"No student's needs are ever totally met.. Off Campus are 
more at risk than others. " 

"The weakness in Off Campus is that you do not interview 
the student yourself. " 

"Off Campus isn't suited to the very basic student... who 
can't express themselves on paper." 

"Some students find it very difficult. " 

In comparison with the relatively high student retention rates in 
ALBE flexible delivery programs the student retention rate for TAFE 
Off Campus studies is low (see Table 4). As students who drop out 
are not followed up by the Off Campus Centre at which they are 
enrolled, no data is available to explain the reasons for the low 
retention rate. 



TABLE 4 



Retention of Students 



Percentage of Total 
Students enrolled who 
completed program 



#VTOCN 
Distance Literacy 
Programs 1987-1988 



Student Programs 



72% 



Tutor Programs 



80% 



Student Second Session Support 1990- 1991 



80% 



*TAFE Off Campus Provision 1988-1989 



23% ** 



* Patrick K., 1992. 
** % pass rate. 



# Jones N., 1988 page 86 
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small the ^ m the m ^ for thi * are 

eaw» fnr l ? U ° n ratCS are encoura *W Reasons students 
gave for leaving the programs included gaining employment 
personal reasons, and: "pwymem, 

7 «w V cop* vWf/i ffte group, it was too much like school. " 

LtKXt 5* retenti ° n fateS for this "*« can, at 

least in part be attributed to the support structures which are an 
important element of ALBE programs. 

Other evidence which supports the assertion that there is a 
re ationship between extensive student support and high ALBE 
retention rates come from Queensland's Distance Education College. 

srs?^H d i?7. to albe stade **^ 

In^fTi. ' n . d ' V,dua, tu,tion - The distance literacy course has 
one of the highest retention rates at the college. 

(Goo d Practice N a 4, 1989) 

^r?D^ AdUU Migram Educatio " Service (AMES) operating 
from the Centre for Distance Learning at Box Hill endeavours to 

ran^ay UlUOn StUdentS f ° r Wh ° m EngUsh is their *»» " 

AMES claim to have a student retention rate of 75%. Extra support 
is available to students. »"f»pon 

"Telephone contact is encouraged. A tutor will often call a 
student. If necessary a telephone interpreter service is used 

Horn** n , md encoura 8" Participatory 

learning. There is a lot of encouragement to return work ' 

Zl We f ° rf T i8ht StUdmtS are fo^wed up after a 
month if no work is submitted" 

The results of a recent project highlights the importance of the extra 
support structures ra 

"The Open Learning (Computing) Project has been a run- 
away success in remote areas because of the project's 
concentration on supporting each learner with mentor/tutor 
support through easily accessible technologies. " 

(Tom Aurman, Project Manager, Address to TAFE 
CDN meeting, School of Mines Ballarat 19/08/92) 

The extra support given to students in flexible delivery program by 
the group tutor, 1:1 tutors or others appears to have a significant 
influence on the success of the programs s, g nil "*nt 



CURRICULUM ISSUES 



Ideally the basis for developing curriculum in ALBE programs is that of 
negotiation. Students are interviewed on enrolment and an important 
element of the initial interview is assisting students to develop their goals 
for participation and their expected outcomes. Students can have continued 
input into the program if they are involved in ongoing evaluation. 

In the Second Session Student Support programs conducted in 1990 and 
1991 time was set aside at the end of each session for evaluation. 
Discussion questions encouraged the students to reflect on their learning and 
to develop their short term goals. Questions included: 

• How did tonight's session go for you? 

• We are now half-way through the program, what have you achieved 
so far? 

• What else would you like to achieve? 

• What do you know about reading which you didn't know when the 
program commended? 



I valued the feedback from the students and endeavoured to respond to 
it and to address their strengths and weaknesses as the program 
progressed. Within my broad guidelines there was room for flexibility 
in my weekly planning. (Drummond, 1990) 



The curriculum for these programs was developed according to student 
needs and interests, with written materials and audio tapes prepared and sent 
out at regular intervals. 

Two of the successful elements of the distance literacy programs in Jones 1 
report were the use of student-centred or theme-based materials and the 
motivation of students. Similarly a tutor who has been involved in the 
teletutorial program with groups of aboriginal students in South Australia 
since 1986 believes that: 

"// the aboriginal people come up with a need ( that can be met by 
the program) they feel they own the program and motivation is 
stronger. " 

In contrast to the technology-enhanced delivery traditional print-based Off 
Campus studies do not allow for as much flexibility. Only one of the tutors 
interviewed found that she was able to send out additional materials to meet 
individual needs. 

The interaction in programs delivered by a flexible mode provides the 
opportunity to develop a student-centred approach to curriculum 
development, where the focus is on the learner. 
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However, tutors (Table 5) supported the view that the lack of published 

S^E? h't 10 ^ specifica,iy for u - »» " w f d 

negative for them m delivering programs by audioconference As ALBE 

^S^^SSi? aCC °r Ce ^ thC ^tiLtfof A Adl 
oencra bducation (C.A.G.E.) framework it seems appropriate that some 
materials which are suited to flexible modes of deliveryT mde avaXL 
This would reduce the time commitment for flexibl Z^LT^e 
still allowing them the flexibility to negotiate. In the TAFE sectoTsome 
exce lent materials for use in audioconferencing programs ha^en 

ZZStir fiCa " y ^ ^ ^ ° f tUt0f Ji ^ ""(See 
5 3 TEACHING/I .F.A PMtjyq STRATFCIFS 
5-3.1 Establishing A Ranp ort 

The challenge of establishing a comfortable, relaxed learning 
env.ronment is more difficult when teaching in the flexible mode 
than ,n a conventional face-to-face class situation Some 
practiuoners have found that an initial face-to-face meeting will 
build up rapport and help to facilitate a desirable learning 
environment. ^ 

m^el'™™^? Pr ° gram C ° nduCted ^ audioconference in 
1990 the tutor ms.sted on the first meeting being face-to-face. 

"When you are teaching maths there is enough anxietv 
dealing with that without technical anxiety as well." ' 

The re s U lts 0 f the Bright/King Valley Flexible Learning Project 

ZnZ h CE T taUght by audi °S ra P"*s indicate that panic bants 
would have valued an initial, face-to-face meeting P 



It was argued that meeting and socialising with those who would 
be on the other end of the telephone line meant the class 
discussions would proceed more freely earlier in the course 



(1991) 



The tutor of the Loddon Mallee Second Session Student Support 
program reported that 1 pon 



e?ch S oTh d e e r »Z7lV COnsiderab «« disadvantage not having met 
each other prior to the program. Had such a meeting been 
possible it is likely that a productive group learnTnrenvTronment 
would have been established much sooner env "™™"t 

(Drummond, 1990) 
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However, the lack of a face-to-face meeting was not considered a 
problem by two other tutors interviewed - 

7 sent out a map and I encouraged students to talk about 
themselves and where they were. A face-to-face meeting may 
not have helped much, students were fairly nervous." 

"Initially it was perhaps good that we hadn't met, we made 
an effort to find out about one another and that was a good 
thing, people described themselves Using a fax machine to 
send photos was good too. We met after six months. " 

Eight of the fourteen students interviewed indicated that they would 
have welcomed a face-to-face meeting. Mid-way through the 
program only three students of th )se interviewed had met other 
participants, while all but two had met their tutor. 

The results of this study indicate that the opportunity for participants 
in flexible delivery programs to meet prior to the commencement of 
the program or part-way through could be considered a contributing 
factor to the development of a comfortable learning environment. 

.2 Planning and Time Management 

An audioconference is an intensive form of teaching and requires 
prior preparation and planning and a very structured approach to 
make the most of the time spent on-line. This is supported by the 
experiences of tutors in the Student Second Session Support 
Program. 



The success of each teleconference hinged on the prior 
preparation of all participants. In a face-to-face class the 
teacher can alter the focus of the lesson if students are not well 
prepared or if aspects of the planned lesson need clarification - 
sometimes I had to defer our discussion to the following week 
and include relevant material in the next letter to students. 

(Drummond, 1990) 



Mailouts for a session had to be in liorsham for typing... (on 
time) to ensure that students received the mail out (letter, 
agenda, extract, puzzle etc.) early in the week thus giving time to 
go over work with their tutors. 

(Wimmera Adult Literacy Group, 1991) 
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"Participants need to have materials in front of them and 
need to be prepared for the teletutorial... with papers in front 
of them, you can talk them through things - thev can refer to 
them if they forget, and for follow up, especially with maths." 

The use of the computer link-up in audiographic program delivery 
allows for more flexibility in lesson structure and content as the 
computer serves as an interactive whiteboard. Transmission of 
written materials by facsimile further enhances the flexibility of the 
delivery. 

s -3 Length of Lesson 

The length of lessons conducted by audioconference varies: 

ALBE Student Second Session Support Programs - one hour. 

Bright/King Valley Flexible Delivery program - initially the 
study centres were linked for three hours. Because the 
students appeared to be having difficulty concentrating for 
this period of time, a more flexible approach was used. The 
King Valley students came on line for a shorter period of 
time. During the off-line time students had small group 
discussions in each study group. 

In the VCE provision to outreach centres in East Gippsland 
the audio link may be open for three hours but a flexible 
approach has been adopted as in the Bright/King Valley 
program. 

In the Telemaths pilot tutor training program the 
audioconference time was reduced from 3 to VA hours when 
3 hours was found to be too long. 

The Pyramid Hill - Kerang VCE maths class is linked by 
audiographics for VA hours. 

In the programs conducted by the TAFE school of aboriginal 
education in SA, the audio link is made for one hour, 
although the students are committed to a total of three hours 
study time each week. 

The experiences of practitioners in flexible delivery programs 
indicates that the time spent on-line needs to be well planned. 
ALBE students participating in audioconferences need to be 
prepared, receiving written materials prior to the session. The time 
on-hne will vary according to the needs of the group but where 
possible a flexible approach is desirable. 



5.3.4 Strategies to Encourage Interaction 



One of the greatest advantages of the use of audioconferencing is 
that it allows for interaction to take place, in real time, as in a face- 
to-face lesson. 

Tutors have found that the most effective strategies for use during 
audioconferencing program delivery are those which encourage and 
facilitate interactivity. Specific strategies which have been used 
successfully in ALBE audioconferencing programs include - 

• co-operative problem solving in numeracy 

• cloze activities 

• role play 

• shared reading 

• discUvSsion of a common text 

One of the results of the experiment in the use of the audiographic 
conferencing mode in the Sunraysia College of TAFE was: 



The lesson on summarising was suited to the Audiographic ... 
This mode of teaching is suited to situations where a high level 
of interaction is required. (1992) 



The above comments are consistent with Dean and Hosie's (1985) 
conclusion 



The greatest asset of teleconferencing is, of course, its interactive 
capabilities. The system works best when interaction is 
encouraged. One-way lecturing is more appropriately delivered 
by audio tape, videotape or print material... Interaction through 
participation is the key to effective learning. (1985) 



Tutors reported developing techniques to encourage the full 
participation of all members of the group, these included - 

7 had a little sheet with names on it. Tick if they spoke. I 
could see at a glance who had contributed and who had not." 

"Sometimes I would direct a question to a person if she/he 
didn't contribute much." 

"I used directed questioning a lot more in the beginning 
when we didn't know each other well." 



"Over the telephone everyone has an equal opportunity to 
answer. You can put people on the spot without knowing it 
but you don't really embarrass them because they are not 
^ confronted by you, there is no shame involved." 

ERIC 
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One student commented - 



5.4 



At school there was always the bright ones and then the 
ones that got pushed out a bit, whereas with a teleconference 
you are all equal - all get a chance to have a say." 

The challenge for teachers using the audioconfeiencing mode is to 
encourage mteractivity by using appropriate strategies so 
max,m«s«ng the potential of this mode of delivery 

MODES OF DELIVERY POS iti ^ES/NEC A Ti vir g 

5AI Espouses to A udiocon fem.nHno , s a D( , livpry ^ 
TABLE 5 

c , . _ Responses m Audiocnnfy.mn^n r 

Student Interview? & 

POSITIVES 
Improved self esteem. 
Opportunity to help learn from others. 
Writing improved. 

Developed confidence using the phone. 
Better oral expression. 
Gave 1.1 tutor and students more ideas. 
Improved concentration. 
Can be confidential. 
Relaxed, not like class. 
Doing more reading. 
Everyone has a say. 
Continued with other classes. 



NEGATIVES 


N* OF RESPONSES 


Hard, because I hadn't met others. 

Didn't benefit, other students more basic. 

Didn't like telephone, like to see who I'm 
talking to. 

Holding the telephone receiver for one hour. 

Technical problems (poor line). 

Had difficulty reading class materials. 


4 
2 
I 

1 
1 
1 
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Tutor Interviews 



POSITIVES 


N* OF RESPONSES 


Students were committed to audioconference. 
Students willing to talk and to help each 

nthpr - Pp»f*r Qiinnnrt 
v/inci rcci oujjjjui i. 

Students maintained confidentiality. 

Allowed students to take risks. 

Ensured prior preparation - good teaching. 


2 
2 

2 
1 
1 




NFOATIVES 


N* OF RESPONSES 


Lack visual cues, have to assume a lot. 

Medium didn't suit very basic students. 

Lack of face-to-face meeting, students' 
reluctance to send photos. 

Lack of interaction. 

Group very small. 

Spontaneous laughter difficult. 

Lack of curriculum materials developed for 
use in this mode. 


3 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 



The responses given in Table 5 highlight the importance of the peer 
support and improved self esteem which the audio link-up developed 
within the group of students who would otherwise have been denied 
access to group tuition. Similar positive student responses to 
audioconferencing were noted in the evaluation of a trial program 
where two small groups of adult learners were linked for a 
bookkeeping class. 



Several students appreciated the interaction and support of 
fellow students as well as different points of view that resulted 
from the combining of the two groups. Some students said the 
teleconferencing made them work together as a team. 

(Linking Small Groups of Learners, 1991) 



The lack of visual cues during an audioconferencing class presents a 
challenge for the tutor. The information available (see Table 5) 
indicates that the opportunity for a face-to-face meeting would be 
welcomed by students and tutors alike. 

4.2 Access to Facilities and Technical Equipment 

Two models have developed in the flexible delivery of ALBE 
programs. 
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Programs linking students in their own home by 
audioconference are ultimately the most flexible as the only 

Ta?aZr 0 nT S ? 3 te, ? Ph ° ne - Hands " free 

CeZl h h, °" l0a " f ? f StUd6ntS in c,asses in th * Wimmera- 

Central Highlands and Loddon-Mallee ACFE regions 

SSSi?" - also availab,e to ~ s ^ 

The audiographics delivery model requires access to facsimile 
facilities and a computer and modem may also be use!! 
Venues need to have a second telephone line to allow the 
audio and graphic links to occur simultaneously. As most 
potential and actual clients in the Loddon-Mallee ACFE 
region do not have access to these facilities classes have 
made use of schools as venues for classes. This highlights 
the importance of cross-sectoral co-operation. 

An excellent example of cross-sectoral co-operation has occurred in 
Gippsland where the East Gippsland Community College of TAFE 
has pioneered the use of audiographics in adult educaUon alttah 
his has included little ALBE provision. An -KKoconf^ST* 
bndge ,s used to I.nk up to five remote sites or outreach centres 
The students meet at primary or secondary schools, ^AFE ou t^ch 
centres and sometimes Neighbourhood houses. Most sites aTwe,, 
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There were excellent links and co-operation between the 
comrnumty adult education providers and the sclTls in both 
Bnght and the King Valley. This involved the use of ZmZ 
equipment and a teaching venue. acuities, 



c^J!lT C T {U \T S ' SeCt0nl co ^P««ton which already 
some nrnh , P ? tentia, / or ^ **** of resour «* and expertise 
SlThouir 56 " fr ° m ^ SCh ° 0l - baSed afteT 

The experiences of the Charlton-Wedderburn ALBE numeracv class 
and the Bright/King Valley Flexible Delivery Project (pie m 
indicate the problems likely to be faced: 8 } 

telematics expertise of D.S.E. staff is not always available 
facsimile machine locked in main office 
heating/cooling not operating 
personal security of sole participants 
inappropriate furniture in primary classrooms 
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If the development of the flexible delivery of programs by 
community-based providers is to keep pace with that in the TAFE 
sector and schools, the need for access to appropriate facilities and 
expertise must be recognised. The further development of the 
Interim Victorian Open Learning Network and the existing RTEC 
and ROLC's in country regions would appear to be an effective 
means of facilitating cross-sectoral co-operation. 



STAFF TRAINING AND SUPPORT 

5.5.1 Time Commitment 

Where it has been possible to offer the flexible delivery of ALBE 
programs as an option for those for whom there are barriers to 
participation in face-to-face classes, it has been largely due to the 
dedication of highly committed tutors and administrators. Such 
programs require a considerable time commitment from the staff 
involved and much of this has been given voluntarily, 
(see Table 6) 



TABLE 6 

Time Commitment of Tutors in ALBE Flexible Delivery Programs 



Program 



Mode of Delivery 



Paid hours, 
per one 
hour on-line 



How much time 
spent? 



Second Session 
Student Support 1. 



Audioconferencing 



I had made a 
personal 

commitment, I was 
prepared to spend 
more time. 



Second Session 
Student Support 2. 



Audioconferencing 



Many more hours I 
was breaking new 
ground, I wanted 
to make it work. 



ALBE Numeracy 



Audiographics 



ALBE tutor training 



Audioconferencing 



Many, many more 
hours. 



Half a day, you 
need to be super 
organised. 



Tutor responses indicate that the extra time was taken up by various 
tasks which included: 



• setting up the program, which could include making initial 
contacts with students and their 1 : 1 tutors 

• maintaining contact with 1:1 tutors 

• personal phone calls to students 

• written responses to work submitted 

• developing curriculum material 

• booking audioconference calls with Telecom Conferlink 

• liaison with school personnel 

• evaluation of program. 
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As small community based provide* lack the infrastructure to 
provide ful administrative support, tutors will often perform tasks 
which would otherwise not be their responsibility, suVh as^ahon 
with schools re use of facilities and equipment. ALBE tutorc are 
usually part-time or sessional workers and professional development 
acuvmes will often be attended in their own time The input of 

tfSLSW ,S S,8n ,Cam a Va,UaWe 6,ement 0f the «*»■ 

i 1 * f 1,v ^.P r °gf ms. A case study of the Loddon-Mallee 
numeracy class delivered via audiographics (see Appendix 4) 
illustrates the considerable time commitments made by personnel 
mvolved in an innovative program, much of which wa'sunpaid I time. 

The significant contribution of the administrative staff in communkv 

The tasks undertaken by the Bright organiser included: 

organisation of program 
* publicity/advertising 

counselling and enrolment of individual students 

teacher recruitment and support 

in class support to teacher and student 

assisting with establishing links with King Valley 

maintaining links with other VCE teachers and tutors. 

In setting up and providing ongoing support to the VCE Unit 1 
Space and Number program delivered via an audiographic link 
between Pyramid Hill and Kerang in 1991 the coordinator of the 
Kerang Learning Centre estimates that her time commitment during 
the 20 weeks of the program was at least 2V> hours per week plus 
initial planning and implementation time. She estimated that 25% of 
this was unpaid time. 

If flexible delivery modes are to become an accepted form of ALBE 

nZTf ' pr ° gramS t0 te adef « uate, y """led. The innovative 
nature of these programs and the additional demands placed on 
tutors and administrators, especially in community based providers 
where staff are often part-time must also be recognised and funded 
Appropriate time allowances for administrators and tutors for the 
delivery and subsequent documentation of their good practice would 
encourage other practitioners to explore innovative modes of 
delivery. 
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5.5.2 Professional Development 



The importance of professional development for staff using flexible 
delivery was emphasised in a report of the House of Representatives 
Standing Committee on Employment, Education and Training, 
published in 1989. 



Training can help overcome teacher resistance [to flexible 
delivery]... training will also support the efforts of the dedicated 
enthusiasts who are currently carrying much of the burden of 
innovation, advocacy and training themselves. ( ,go ( 



9 

The report prepared for the Eastern Metropolitan Council of Further 
Education on the provision of Adult VCE and other further 
education programs through telematics and other alternate delivery 
modes recommended that 



The Regional Council support the acquisition of skills and 
experience in alternate delivery modes in community providers - 
management committees, teaching, administrative staff - as part 
of a regional professional development program. M992 



Similarly in the draft report on the experiment into audiographic 
conferencing conducted at the Sunraysia College of TAFE the need 
for 



a relatively brief introduction (staff development and training) to 
the use of the technology for both the staff and the students [5s 
recognised]. / 19921 



Nancy Jones in her evaluation of the 1987-1988 ALBE programs 
recommended that 



Adequate training in the use of teleconferencing equipment and 
techniques be provided by all new staff running teleconferencing 
programs. (1988) 
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5.5.3 Successful Training Mrvteic 

Following the successful implementation of audioconferencing as a 
mode of delivery for ALBE programs in Victoria, VTOCN 
hflhi 0 ^ * " Tele A c , on 1 fe ^ ncin g Training" program (1989). The tutor 
Sunno nnZ? LU *™ y Gr0Up,S Second Session Student 
reported "** in SUCh * tndning pw ^ ram - She 



[I] used the handout notes to revise technique and procedure 
before commencing the sessions. 



Since 1991, some ALBE practitioners in community based oroviders 

J?? 1 ° f anCe EduCati0n ^ Interactiv e Tebmatics 
(D.E.B.I.T.) conferences. These professional development activities 
over two or two and a half days were initially presented for school ' 
by members ot the Ministry Telematics Support unit. DEBIT 
conferences have two main objectives - to enable practitioners" to 
learn how to use telematics equipment and to discover the most 
appropriate telematic teaching methods. This training emphasises a 

l^cated aPPr ° a ' P0SSiWe reaI - Hfe teachin * si * ations 



In some instances, staff of the Ministry Telematics Support Unit 
conducted initial training sessions specifically for further education 
practitioner using the audiographic or max-fax-audio mode of 
delivery. One such program included 



for ^Iri^ r dng t0 SOme ° f «l«ipment used 

for telematics delivery of programs. 

A discussion on the strategies needed to teach using alternative 
delivery modes. 

An opportunity for hands on experience as a teacher and a 
learner using telematics. 

The feedback from those participating was positive. 

(Linking Small Groups of Learners, 1991) 

Similarly in preparation for the Bright/King Valley Pilot Project 
(iy91) a training day was held. 



Participants found the day valuable as an introduction to the 
basic equipment operation and as a means of gaining some 
insight into practical teaching strategies for the "telematics 
classroom' 1 
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In preparation for the Wedderburn-Charlton ALBE numeracy class, 
the tutor, support person and the students participated in two local 
training days conducted by a member of the Telematics Support 
Unit. 

"I found it meaningful and relevant and it provided the added 
advantage of allowing me to train alongside other class 
participants " 

A further outcome for the tutor was the ongoing support available 
from the officer who had conducted the local training days and the 
regional ALBE field worker who had also attended. 

Responses from the field indicate that the training model developed 
for use in D.E.B.I.T. and modified in the more local, small scale 
training is a valuable one. This training concentrates on a hands-on 
approach, using audioconferencing, computers and electronic 
classroom software and fax machines. Other important aspects of 
initial training would be teaching strategies, curriculum development 
and the establishment of cross-sectoral support networks to promote 
resource sharing in areas of curriculum and technical equipment. 

COST - ANALYSIS OF FLEXIBLE DELIVERY 

In setting out the actual costs of flexible delivery programs it has not been 
possible to include a measure of effectiveness for two main reasons. 

• Prior to the development of the accreditation framework and 
C.A.G.E. in 1992-3 there was no widely accepted instrument with 
which to measure the effectiveness of adult literacy teaching. 

• Given the number of hours of tuition (15, 20, max.) it is unreal to 
expect any significant, measurable improvement in skills. 

Audioconferencing 
TABLE 7 

Cost- Analysis of Audioconferencing Program Delivery to individual 
students 

• This model is based on program conducted in Loddon-Mallee ACFE 
region, 1991. 

• 7 sites were connected for 1 hour per week, for 10 weeks. 

• Tutor and the six students located at Victorian Country centres. 

• Audioconference costs are calculated using the Telecom Conferlink 
1993 schedule of changes. 

• N.B. An appropriate time allowance for curriculum development 
due to the innovative nature of program is included here although it 
was not included in the actual program costs in 1991. 



n 



71 Audioconference call was booted trough T.l^m ConferUnk 



Program Costs 



COSTS 



TOTAL 



On-line costs* 


10 x $182.00 


$1,820.00 


Tutor costs - 
Program Delivery 


10 x 1 hour 
@ $23.60** 


$236.00 


Curriculum Develonment 


10 x 2 hours 
@ $15.00 


$300.00 


Salary On-costs 


5.9% of total 
salary 


$31.60 


Materials 




$50.00 


Administration of Program 


10% of above 


$243.76 



** 



TOTAL PROGRAM COST $2,681.36 

COST PER STUDENT CONTACT HOUR $44.68 

n I?™ TAFE 868810,131 teacher da y rate - Rate * at which 
UAihbB programs are funded will vary. 



12 If the D.S.E's bridge at Ch a r1t on had been used for 
audioconferencp. 

On-line costs 

5 callers at 85- 165km distance from 

bridge x $20.64 x (10 x 1 hour) = $1,032.00 

which means a - cost savinc. of (* 1,820 - 1,032) = $ 78 8.00 

TOTAL PROGRAM COST $1,893.36 



7.3 If tutor conducts face-to-face inter™™ nr ; nP .u„ 


program 






COST 


Tutor time 


15 hours x $15.00 






(includes travelling time) 


$225.00 


Travel cost 


678 kms @ 480 


325.44 




ADDITIONAL COST TO PROGRAM 


$550.44 



iErJc 
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On-line Costs 



In the example given in table 7.1 the audioconference call is booked 
with the operator at Telecom's Conferlink service. The cost per line 
(35 cents per minute) is independent of distance but there is a $5.00 
booking fee per line. There can be a considerable cost saving by 
using a D.S.E. telephone bridge. The D.S.E. has sixteen of these 
throughout Victoria. This enables students at up to 5 sites to 
simultaneously link with each other. A sixth person or group can 
participate at the site of the bridge. Costs are the standard STD 
telephone charges. 

The Tyranny of Distance 

• Most of the participants in 'second session' 
audioconferencing programs would also be working on a 1:1 
basis with a volunteer tutor. Their only access to face-to-face 
group tuition would involve considerable travel time and cost. 
In the program cited above the distances travelled would be 
in the range of 25 kms to 206 kms. If the students in this 
program did not have private transport and public transport 
was not a feasible option the audioconferencing program 
would be their only realistic means of accessing group 
provision. 

• Jones in her evaluative report on the distance literacy 
programs conducted in 1987 and 1988 argues that the costs 
need to be compared with the cost of a student starting in 
another distance program such as TAFE Off Campus. 



The average cost per student 
starting the tutor education 
program. 

The average cost per student 
starting a traditional VTOCN 
semester subject* 

The average cost per student 
starting student program. 

The average cost per student 
starting a traditional VTCON 
semester subject** 

The teleconferencing programs were cheaper and they were effective 
in retaining students. 

• Audioconferencing is a cost effective means of providing 
training and support for ALBE workers who are 
geographically dispersed. An example is given in "Adult 
Literacy and Basic Education into the 1990' s'\ Volume 3, 
published by the Division of Further Education (1990). 
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$256 



$504 



$695 



* based on 
46 

students 



$350 ** based 
on 32 



students 

(Jones, 1988) 



An analysis of costs showed that in certain circumstances 
teleconferencing may be significantly cheaper than meeting face- 
to-tace. The following cost comparison was based on this 
hypothetical situation: 

that the participant group was dispersed across the State; 
a face-to-face, one hour meeting would be held in 
Melbourne, with participants travelling individually by 

an equivalent teleconference would be of one-hour 
duration ana held during the day. 



Participants 
from: 


Disk return 
(km) 


Travel cost 
<$)57.2c/km 


Down time/ 
travel (hours) 


Telecom 
Cost ($) 


Kerang 


534 


316.20 


8 


23.40 


Bendigo 


340 


179.18 


4 


20.00 


Horsham 


940 


495.38 


7 


23.40 


Warrnambool 


580 


305.66 


7 


23.40 


Ballarat 


480 


252.96 


5 


20.00 


Shepparton 


380 


200.26 


6 


20.00 


Bairnsdale 


570 


300.39 


8 


23.40 


Geelong 


244 


128.58 


2 


13.00 


Benalla 


400 


210.80 


6 


23.40 


TOTALS: 




2389.41 


53 


190.00 



To the Telecom costs a surcharge of $16.00 for the 

SS°^ fe o nCe mUSt added ' ^ the tel «*°m charges to 
»206.00. However in such a comparison it might also be 

considered reasonable to add the cost of the unproductive time 

spent travelling: 53 hours, notionally costed at $25.00 per hour; 

this would amount to a further $1325.00. 

Thus the comparative costs in this hypothetical situation could 
work out at: 

Teleconference meeting $206.66 
Face-to-face meeting $3714.41 

In this situation of a one hour Statewide meeting, 

teleconferencing is cost effective. However, travel is not 

necessarily as expensive as cited above. Costs were based on the 

public service rate of 52.7 cents per kilometre; smaller cars are 

costed at a lower rate; and people may travel together or take 

public transport. Other costs can be incurred in 

teleconferencing such as detailed preparative and distribution 
costs. 



Audiographic Conferencing 
TABLE 8 

Cost- Analysis of Audiographic Conferencing Program Delivery 



8.1 Audiographic ALBE Numeracy program 

• Based on a program conducted in the Loddon-Mallee ACFE 
region, 1992. 

• Total of 6 students at two sites, Charlton and Wedderburn. 

• 10 x 1V4 hour sessions. 

• Class venues were post primary schools. 



PROGRAM COSTS 


COSTS 


TOTAL 


On-line costs 






Audio link 

Visual (computer) link 


10 x $12.24 
8 x $12.24 


$122.40 
$97.92 


Tutor costs 






Delivery of program 


10 x 1.5 hrs 
x $23.60 


$354.00 


Initial Interviews 


6 hrs x 
$15.00 


$90.00 


#Curriculum Development 


10 x 2 hrs x 
$15.00 


$300.00 


Travelling 


64 kms @ 
480 


$30.72 


Salary On-costs 




$43.90 


Materials 




50.00 


Administration of Program 




108.00 



TOTAL PROGRAM COST $1196.94 

COST PER STUDENT CONTACT HOUR $ 1 3.30 

# Tutor is allowed paid time for curriculum development due to the 
innovative nature of the program. 
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8.2 Cost of deliverini? face-to-facc ALBE Numeracy classes 


PROGRAM COSTS 






Tutor Cost 






Program Delivery 


10 x 1.5 hrs 


$354.00 




x $23.60 




Conducting Initial Interviews 


6 x $15.00 


90.00 


Salary On-costs 


5.9% 


26 00 


Materials 




50.00 


Administration of program 


10% 


52.00 


TOTAL PROGRAM COST 


$572.00 


COST PER STUDENT CONTACT HOUR 


$6.30 



Conducting a telematics class which links students at two 
sites is more costly per student contact hour than face-to-face 
tuition. (Table 8.1, 8.2). However, in effect the alternative in 
this instance would be the absence of tuition for these 
students as a minimum number of students (six) was not 
available at either site. As in the rural schools where 
telematics is used as a mode of delivery, the reason for 
conducting a class in this manner is the small number of 
students at each centre. 

In the Sunraysia College of TAFE's (1992) experiment the 
cost of teaching a class by audiographic conferencing was 
economical compared to the conventional face-to-face mode. 



The opportunity cost* of teaching what is likely to be taught by 
Audiographic Conferencing mode by conventional mode instead, 
demonstrates that Audiographic Conferencing mode of teaching 
can be used to provide a very economical alternative to the 
conventional mode of teaching as the operating cost is only half 
of the opportunity cost. If more than three sites were taught 
simultaneously over a larger distance, the advantage would be 
even greater. The other significant point which is made from 
this analysis is that the preparation costs are also very similar 
for the conventional mode and the Audiographic Conferencing 
mode. 



Opportunity Cost represents the cost of a teacher teaching by 
classroom-based mode by actually travelling to the three sites 
rather than teaching at the sites simultaneously, by 
Audiographic Conferencing technology. 



Summary of Findings of Cost-Analvsis 



While the audioconferencing programs which give individual 
students access to group tuition can be a costly means of 
provision, the alternative is the absence of group provision. 

Where practicable, minimising the number of sites, as in the 
Wedderburn/Charlton and S.CO.T. examples, does reduce the 
cost Increasing the number of students at each site will 
further reduce the cost per student contact hour. A.L.B.E. 
classes in the sample used in this study were small (6, 10 
maximum). Given the importance of encouraging 
interactivity during audioconferences small class size is an 
important element of successful flexible delivery programs. 
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APPENDIX 1 

STUDENT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



Expectations and Outcomes 

(a) What lead you to be involved in the program? 

(b) What did you expect before you enrolled in the program? 

(c) (i) What were some of the outcomes from participating for you? 
(ii) Were there any outcomes which you didn't expect? 



2. Commitment required 

(a) What extra help and support did you have 

prior to the program? 
during the program? 
Was it adequate? 

(b) (i) How much time did you spend on the program each week? 
(ii) Was it more than you anticipated? 



Medium or Mode (questions asked as appropriate to the program) 

(a) How did you feel about 

(i) the teleconferences? 
or (ii) the written materials? 

or (iii) the face to face sessions? 

(b) For teleconferences 

(0 Was this your first experience of a teleconference? 

(ii) Did you enjoy teleconferencing? 

(iii) What are some of the problems? (eg. the lack of face-to-face 
contact) 

(iv) What was it like being in a group with other students? 



Teaching St rategies and Materials 

(a) What activities worked well for you? 

(b) Were the printed support materials adequate? 

(c) How could the program have been improved? 

(d) Overall, was the program useful? 
Did you enjoy it? 



5. Overview 

(a) Did you complete the program? 
If not, why not? 

(b) Are you still enrolled? 
If not - Would you do the same again or would you like to see some 
changes? (give examples). 

(c) Would you recommend the program to others? Why? 
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APPENDIX 2 

TUTORS INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



Objectives of the Program 

(a) Did the funding body have clear objectives? 

If so, were you involved in establishing these objectives? 
If not, how did your objectives differ? 

(b) Was there negotiation between yourself and the students as to the 
objectives, ie. the anticipated learning outcomes of the program? 

(c) In retrospect were they (ie. the objectives) appropriate? If not, why not'? 
Were the needs of the learners met? 



Prior Training and Support 

(a) Prior to the commencement of the program, what kind of support did you 
receive? 

(b) What extra support did you receive during the program? 

(c) What additional support would have been helpful? 

(d) What resources were essential, what else would have been valuable? 



Time 

(a) How much time did you spend on the program? 
How much was unpaid time? 

(b) Was the program more of a time commitment than you had anticipated? 
If so, what took up the extra time? 

(c) If you did it again, in planning the program, how much more time would 
you allocate? 

What would be an appropriate amount of paid time for the tutor of this 
program? 



Medium or Mode (Questions asked as appropriate to the program) 

(a) What were the student's reactions to: 
(i) the teleconferences 

or (ii) the written materials 
or (iii) the face to face sessions. 

(b) What did you do to try to overcome the lack of face-to-face contact? 

(c) How was the leaching of this program different from the traditional face-to- 
face class? 

(d) For teleconferencing class 

(i) How did the group cope with silences? 

(ii) How well did the group interact, with each other? 

(iii) Was it necessary to have further contact with individual students (or 
their 1 : 1 tutors), between teleconferences, why? 

(e) If students left the program before its completion, what reasons did they 
give for their exit? 
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Teaching Strategies and Materials 

(a) Overall, which strategies worked best during the program? 

(b) How could they have worked better? 

(c) Of the materials you used, which did you have to develop yourself? 



Overview 

Would you be interested in running a similar program in the future? 
If YES , would you use the same format as last time or change it? 
If NOT , why not? 
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APPENDIX 3 



PROVIDER 


S1TITDPMT MO,. 


STUDENT 
CONTACT 
HOURS 


Community Based Providers 


10,752 


483,242 


*TAFE 








7,933 


890,714 


Council of Adult Education 


927 




78,737 



TOTAL EN ROLMENT 1Q M-? 

students in programs 



No figures available which indicate the number of 
delivered in a flexible mode. 



These figures include Off-Campus provision in the following 



Arithmetic 
Beginning English 
Distance Literacy and Telemaths 
Road Rules 
Help Yourself to Spell 
Preliminary English /Year 10 Maths 

TOTAL STUDENTS 



Access and Bridging subjects 
Student numherg 



77 
77 
8 
4 
133 
297 
596 



OACFEB Statistics, 1991 
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APPENDIX 4 

CASE STUDY 

ALBE Audiographic C onferencing Numeracy Prog ram 

In 1992 an ALBE numeracy program was delivered to two small groups of 
students at Charlton and Wedderburn in the OACFEB Loddon Mallee 
Region, over 10 weeks. 

This case study is based on the actual time commitment of the tutor at 
Charlton and the volunteer support person at Wedderburn. 



Tutor 



Attendance at Geelong D.E.B.I.T. 
conference. 

Local small scale training workshops at 
Wedderburn. 

Setting up Program 

- Conducting Initial Interviews 

- Liaison with School 

- Program Delivery 

10 x IVi hours 

Curriculum Development 



Time 
(Hours) 



22 



10 



6 
1 

15 

20 



Total hrs 74* 



2 - Voluntary Support Person 

Attendance local small scale training 
workshops. 

Attendance at first 3 classes. 

Liaison with school re use of facilities. 

Total Hours 



1 

16 



Of this only 27 hours were paid time. 
Travel costs are reimbursed. 



Distance Travelled 
(kms) 



530 



132 



Total kms 662# 
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B ACKGROT f ND 

IduuTSy^h^t™ 3 : ^exihlc Delivery of 

1991. 10 the Loddon Cam Paspe College of TAFE in late 

Papers circulated on 27/8/91 included the directive: 

Attachment No.2 of our original proposal provided the following additional detail. 

*«« ™* oft r P Z d 1: 12T C 7 md is -*«• *« 

»« tetaU „ te , criteria a^LclT J^il XlZrT/ 

TITLE OF PROPOSED PROfprT 
Linking individuals with similar needs. 

CONTEXT OF PROPOSED PROJECT 

SLrrurjs ^ rs^r? of Aduit u <™> ™ a 

of adult literacy programs using a flexible mode UP ° n * 6 aCtUal provision 

Z^oU^^l^f^ ^ * « " step, an 
is a major facto, is^olaln ^ ^graphical isolation 

as a ™ L of pe.ona, choice or U^Tl^l^T^ Z 

proper projecl need „ ot concenlrale P ei<;llJsi 4 |y r^SenL ^ 
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PROJECT AIM 

To use the concept and processes of action research to initiate: 

(i) a method of providing small group tuition and interaction by linking individuals 
from any workplace in Victoria with others of the same ABEC level, interests and 
needs 

(ii) provide a number of such "interactions" 

(iii) monitor this provision. 

TARGET GROUP 

Isolated adult literacy students across Victoria. 

OUTCOMES (in no particular sequence and needing more work) 

1. A report detailing the various stages, elements and findings of the action research. 
This will be based on detailed interviews with tutors and participants who have 
been involved in the "linking" exercise. 

2. Recommendations on the most effective and efficient methods of establishing 
workable and productive links between students and between students and tutors. 

3. Recommendations on any system, method or technology which can be used to 
facilitate and manage (or track) such links. 

4. Performance indicators for the purpose of evaluation. 
TIMELINE 

Papers (27/8/91) requested "linked projects over a three year period". 

PROJECT COST 
$300,000.00 



